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EDITORIAL 


1. India’s Unitq 

The Indian nation is now passing through a critical period of 
its history. We have tensions in our relations with several of our 
close neighbours-Pakistan, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka, Our situations 
in the North-West and in the North-East are fraught with the greatest 
dangers-including the risk of secession. 

Khalistan was an unpopular idea among most Sikhs till about 
3 years ago* The events of the first week of June 84 in the Golden 
Temple have inflicted wounds that would be hard to heal. The 
Akal Takht may be repaired and restored to its pristine glory under 
the Kar Sewa of Baba Santa Singh’s Nihangs* But the wounds on 
heal C ° nSC ^° USneSS t ^ 1€ community will take much longer to 

Blaming the Government for mis-handling the issue comes easy* 
neie certainly was culpable nianouvring on the part of the 
government, Mrs. Gandhi could have acted much earlier, with less 
loss or life and certainly less rancor. But once things had reached 
™ where criminal elements, heavily armed, protected by the 
/ i 1 y 0 ? temple, could blatantly defy the government, the state 
had no optioii-except to act, and act with deliberate strength, 
*uJl e p nmCn f kf flamed for letting matters reach that point; 
m being informed about the quantum and quality of war 

now inside the temple. It is the job of the government 

vacue a?lpffatin CrC t K CSe ca nie from, and not merely to make 
be^blameff fnr n tif bt ? Ut ^ ore *S n complicity. Government can also 
which W ir* t ie ^ eve ^ e fficiency of the military operation, 
of nt lMcf ooo° deaths on both sides, and also to the escape 

rnnntn/ciH ■ ®bmdranwalle*s supporters, who are now r in the 

countryside organizing new acts of terrorism. 

inmtJn ar t now isolated. Like Zionism in Israel after Arab 

'np„ i P ® ‘ S^nst Israel, Khalistan in India, has now gained large- 
scale support among the Sikh people. 

r- i ou picd with that secessionismin the Punjab comes the alienation 
e people of Kashmir* A look at Kashmir on the map will show 
Tk f S + a northern projection of India really is-China and 

Jibct to the East, Afghanistan to the North, and Pakistan to the 
west and South* If the Kashmiri and Punjabi people are disaffected, 
trie largest armed forces will not be able to protect our north¬ 
western frontier. 

. the North-East we have less information. But the disaffection 
picture there, if reports which filter through are to be trusted, seems 
even more alarming. The Assam-Baugladeshi problem is the Jess 
alarming aspect. Tlie tribals are talking of secession and formation 
or autonomous republics protected by a neighbouring state. 

Disaffection grows in the South too. Distrust in the South of 
domination of India by U. P. Sc Bihar has a long history. Now 
the central government’s attempts to topple state governments in 
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Karnataka (not yet successful) and in Andhra (successful on the 
surface but with a conceivably unmanageable backlash), may 

noSn'domln'aS ' he ! ° Uth to s “ k *“*»» 

oM wjsarjrt s&r&te 

bTrf n- P0SS A k t^ 3 r y i° ne personalit >' t0 fulfil P the function of a 
Imch-pin. And the linch-pm seems to slip too often as it has most 

recently done in Andhra Pradesh where a government has been dis¬ 
missed by the State governor for no good reason 

Tt ,A b n Cak in th f ° f India is what her enemies most covet. 

iin£™°S r a r 0 c ° nsepuences which are difficult to predict. 
All foiccs that love India should now he lined upon the side of 

those who seek to foster and strengthen India’s unity. 

2. The Pope’s Visit to the 
Ecumenical Centre 

If Pope John Paul IPs visit to the W. C. C. headquarters in 
June has been little more than a friendly formality* it has revealed 
the basic problem for the Roman Catholic Church’s participation in 
the Ecumenical Movement. The Pope affirmed what is at the heart 
of the separation between Roman Catholics and others, whether 
Protestant or Orthodox. Without the bishop of Rome and without 
communion with him according to the present pope, Christians 

cannot be fully in the Body of Christ. 

- ■ th ? P° sp _ ,0I i , 13 . unchangeable, one can almost say that the 
visible unity of the Christian Church is unattainable in the foreseeable 
future. The Orthodox position is crystal clear. They cannot accept 
the view that communion with any one particular see, whether it be 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Constantinople or Jerusalem, is indis' 
pensable for the being of the C hurch. The Christian churches in 
these five secs may totally disappear from history and geography, 
and yet, the Orthodox believe, the Church of Jesus Christ will 
continue to exist on the face of the earth till the coming of Christ. 

The present pope having grown up in a uniform Catholic 
Society like in Poland may find it difficult to come to terms with this 
fact. Very few non-Romans are willing to accept either the universal 
jurisdiction of the Pope or the essentiality of communion with the 
Bishop of Rome for the fullness of the Church. 

Pope John Paul II has certainly shown more strength than 
understanding in his ecumenical relations. His personality and his 
views are not such that any radical change in either can be anti¬ 
cipated. We will then expect that the present stalemate in Roman- 
non Roman relations will persist at least throughout the present 
Pope’s life-time. 


Hind and Hellas 

A Storq of some Ancient Encounters 
and a question about tomorrow/ 

(Paul Gregorios) 

The attempt in this paper is only to suggest that the cultures, 
civilisations and philosophies of India and Greece are not as 
independent of each other as many Indians and Greeks seem to 
assume. The suggestion here is that the kinship between the Indian 
and Greek peoples is both ancient and deep. Those who look upon 
the Greek culture as the matrix of Western Civilisation as also 
those who try to understand Indian Culture as of purely Eastern 
origin should do further exploration, to see to what extent the 
Greek civilisation had been shaped by Indian elements that came 
into contact with it, as well as how the classical cultural development 
of India at its best in the seven centuries from 330 B. C. to 350 A.D. 
had been triggered by contact with Greek civilisation and culture. 

The paper has no pretensions to be scientific, though efforts 
have been made to err on the side of caution, and to be circumspect 
in all speculation. It may not agree with pre-conceived notions of 
a purely Eastern Culture in India and a purely Western Culture in 
Greece. Its intention is to provide fresh thought and to help see new 
relations. Not much in this paper is totally new. Most of it has already 
been known to scholars. These three aspects are highlighted in order 
to encourage Indians and Greeks to take a greater interest in each 
other than they have been prone to do in the last few decades, 
especially in independent India and in postwar Greece. 

Perhaps, it is also suggested here, a new cultural renaissance 
in India as well as In Greece might be helped by a recognition of 
our debts to each other and a willingness again to learn from each 
other. 

My examination of the evidence here has to be cursory and 
not fully documented. Those of you who have time and access to the 
resources can check for yourself the evidence I allude to here. And 
I w-antto confine myself mainly to philosophical influences of Greece 
and India upon each other in a seven-century period, three-and-a- 
half centuries before Christ and three-and—a-half after. I shall 
refer to three broad areas: 

1. Alexander and the City of Alexandria, 

2. The Indo-Greek Kingdoms. 

3. Buddha, Ammonius Saccas, Plotinus and the 
Christian Fathers. 
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™ s means of course I am largely omitting the very scanty but 
sull illuminating evidence from Herodotus' who told tales of Inrih 
to ‘Ik Greeks in the 5th century B.C., and told them about Scyla" o 
Cana, the Greek sailor who sailed down the Indus river and then 
across the Indian Ocean into the Red Sea at the end of the 6th 
century B.C and the beginning of the 5th, Gore Vidal the contem 

porary| American 110v f lls >. has made the figure of Scylax come alive 

m his historical noval Creation, where he speaks of imaginary 
meetings of Scylax with Buddha, Mahavira and Kon-Fu-T e or 
Confucius l am also largely omitting the story of Megasthenes 

rn iai J C f ri°’ C u ~ 90 r?' c ' ) ’ „ Seleucus Nicator’s ambassador to 
the Court of Chandra Gupta, Emperor of India in 

(modern Patna), who describes thJt Court an/the geography Md 

,i,e “ urse ° f ,hc 

civilisation from wh£h 'both'cireece'mdTmii? lv)cly''borTOwcd- 
thei Civilisation of the “Near east” - Sumerians and Akkadkns 
Babylonians and Assyrians, Medes and Chaldeans Hebrews and 
Aramaeans Phoenicians and Iranians, as well as the Eevctiam X 
Hyksos and the Hittites, who brought so many new ideas o whit 
was then the centre of the world. Both India and Greece have drunk 
deeply at these fountains of the Fertile Crescent, and our failure 
to acknowledge this can only be due to parochial arrogance com¬ 
pounded by ignorance, leading to false claims of racial purity and 
pretensions of purely independent development of culture and 

Greece 1 fnow Turkevi C \v Crn paft 01 India a!ld the Eastern part of 

civilisation. Wheradd SlidE° f thi " m . iddie eaStern 
ironies'? And did Thoif , * d - tlle ,° r P hlcs 8 et the!r cos mo- 
out of whole cloth? n S an< ^ ^ n ^ 1 ? 1ander weave their cosmogonies 
no th ?nV to this n I ?° yOU , th , lDk . P ^hagorus and Plato “owed 

cWinsation^ Werr sto^ me nu 0US y u VltaI and creative middle eastenl 
civilisation. Were Stoic philosophy and ethics independent of 

Babylonian astrology and the Jewish Torah as well as the Chaldean 

Oracles. Can you imagine a West whether Greek or Barbarian 

that did not become influenced by the Judaeo-Christian civilisation 

and the Semitic near-eastern elements in it? 

It is even more difficult for Indians to acknowledge how much 
of the Near East we have in our history, in our culture, and eve 
in our blood. The Sumerian and the Dravidian ethnic „ 

strikingly similar to each other. Where did the Indo-Aryans come 
from, and did they drink deeply from these Middle Eastern civfif 
sations? Are not many Punjabis and Sindhis Turko-IraniancVV. V 
knowledge of Indian ethnology and of its imjh °.,S'for j,Xn 
self-understanding could in future cause creative revolutions in the 
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conception of Indian identity, and also contribute to our national 
unity. 

Once both Greeks and Indians recognize their common debt 
to the great Middle Eastern Civilisations, our own internal as well 
as external cultural relations would be fundamentally improved, I do 
believe. This is a very important point which I shall not seek to 
develop further here, 

Alexander and Alexandria 

When Alexander the Macedonian fought the Persians at Arabela 
according to Arrian 2 , the Persian army had several contingents 
of Indian forces, part commanded by the Satrap of Bactria, "and 
the other under the Satrap of Arachosia. The Sakas seemed to have 
been independent Indian allies of the Persians, and had another 
contingent of Indian forces with a few elephants. Not only north¬ 
west India, but also the whole of the north had come under Persian 
influence 3 . 

But when Alexander and his Yavana armies moved into India, 
and the Persian cause was seen to be lost, many of the Indian 
chiefs changed sides and joined Alexander-e.g,, Sasigupta(Sisikottes) 
and the Raja of Takshasila (Taxlla). It was an international army 
that marched into India under Alexander-Balkans and Thracians, 
Cretans and Macedonians, Bactrians and Nubians (Ethiopians). The 
war was bloody and brutal, though most Indian Kings had 
surrendered. Hundreds of thousands were massacred. A large Punjabi 
mercenary contingent, which had previously shifted from the Persian 
army to Alexander’s side and had tried to escape at night, were all 
put to death by the Macedonians. 

The British historians, E. R. Be van of Oxford narrates the 
story of a group of Indians who grew vine and ivy and told Alexander 
that they were the direct descendants of Dionysus the God of the Vine 
who had gone conquering .Asia, had come to India long before 
Alexander and had settled down in India in the mountain country. 4 

Perhaps more appropriate for our topic is Alexander's encounter 
with the “naked ascetics” of India; it is difficult, from the Greek 
accounts, to assess the reaction of Alexander to these encounters. 

One cannot be wrong however, in assuming that there were among 
the Greeks who accompanied Alexander, some who must have been 
deeply moved by the dramatic entry of Kalamos of Takshasila into 
the fire by which he had chosen to die. Alexander himself must 
have watched the pre-stoic but also super-stoic calm with which 
the man sat on the pyre, and how he remained totally immobile 
and unaffected as the flames consumed him alive 5 . If Strabo 1 ’ and 
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Arrian 7 both utilized Nearchos’ eyewitness account, many a Stoic phil¬ 
osopher must have read either the original accounts or Strabo's or 
Arrian’s version of it, and found this dispassionate approach to 
pain and death deeply moving. It is this dispassionateness which 
Stoicism later sought to develop as its central tenet. 

But what impact did Alexander’s brief occupation of India 
(three to four years) make on the Indian nation? The British 
historian puts it this way: 

‘‘When the rest of the East, after the passage of phalanx 
and legion (of Alexander) 'phmged ; n thought again/ it 
was thought profoundly modified by the Greek school 
master who followed in the soldier’s train. In India Hellenic 
rationalism would have come into contact with more 
elaborate home-grown systems of imaginative thought or 
intuition than the Near (er) East afforded. What would 
have happened we cannot say; but that the contact would 
have left either unaffected is highly improbable (emphasis 
added) 

Arrian tells us that Alexander settled many Greek veterans in 
many of the Indian Alcxandrias which he created 9 . Many Greeks as 
well as other nationalities in Alexander’s armies settled in the Punjab, 
and, if they did not return home in one or two generations, must 
have inter-married with Indians and imparted some Greek wisdom 
to their descendants. It is not so well known that during the very 
short period of Alexander’s stay in India, he established European- 
Middle-Eastern settlements in many places in the Punjab, along the 
shores of the Jhelum, the Sutlej and the Beas and called each little 
nucleus city Alexandria. The impact these European-Middic-Eastern 
colonies must have had on the culture of North-West India remain 
a topic to be adequately researched. It seems important, not only 
for a more balanced self-understanding of our Indian identity, but 
also for ultimately resolving the tough problems that today face 
India in relation to the Punjab and Kashmir as well as Pakistan: 
Who among us Indians would have the courage to do an honest 
evaluation of the heritage of the North-West of India through the 
centuries, and to assess its impact on the development of Indian 
civilisation and culture? 

On the African Alexandria as a place of meeting and interaction 
between the Indian and Greek cultures and philosophies, I shall be 
brief at this point, but later take up at some length one of these 
Alexandrian contacts which has special significance. Here I need to 
say that at least during the first three centuries of the Christian era 
Alexandria had become the intellectual and cultural centre of the 
Hellenic civilisation. The Museum, with its library of half a million 
scrolls (incorporating the personal library of Aristotle himself),was 
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the centre of scientific and philosophical research, with a hundred 
professors paid by the Ptolemaic king to teach every subject under the 
s un as well as above it. Some of the great teachers were Ctesibius and 
Philo of Byzantium in mechanics and pneumatics, Herophilus and 
Erasistratus in anatomy and physiology, Euclid, Archimedes and 
Apollonius in geometry and mechanics, Aristarchus, Eratosthenes 
and Hipparchus in astronomy, just to mention a few. The Museum 
covered one- fourth of the area of the whole city of Alexandria. 10 

Savants from every part of the world flocked to Alexandria. 
The Greeks themselves had begun to sail to India by the first century, 11 
and several scholars from India also came, either by ship or by 
the land route, both Brahmins and Buddhists 1 *. Clement of Alexandria 
(ca 150 A. D. to ca 214 A. D.) refers to the Buddha 13 . Brahmins are 
present in African Alexandria at least by the first century A.D. 

The legend of Apollonius of Tyana (died ca 97 A. D.) by 
Philostratus 11 (died ca 225 A. D ), and the account of a philoso¬ 
phical debate between Greeks and Hindus (or Buddhists) in the 
first century should not be disregarded as mere romantic fiction. 
Christians have a special interest in discrediting the story of 
Apollonius, because Apollonius was built up by later legend and by 
anti-Christians as a Christ-like saintly figure to prove that saintli¬ 
ness was attainable outside Christianity. But Philostratus tells us that 
the firstquestion the Greek philosophers put to the Hindu sages was 
whether “they knew themselves”, which was the characteristic 
formulation of the goal of philosophy in Greek thought (Gnothi 
Seauton). The Hindu reply was: 

“If we know the All, then we must first know ourselves, 

but we could not have attained to true knowledge, had we 

ourselves had not been first known to ourselves.” 

Alexandria, Athens, Rome, and even Syrian Tyana were places 
where this kind of philosophical debate went on for centuries, and 
Greek thought itself, particularly neo-Pythagoreanism, neo-Plato- 
nism, and Stoicism were the products of this encounter. 

Aristotle himself, the tutor of Alexander, had asked the latter 
to take some Greek philosophers to India, so that Indian philosophy 
would come to the West. The story is that an Indian philosopher 
had come to Greece already when Socrates, Aristotle s teacher was 
still living (Socrates died ca 399 B. C.)' 3 . Plutarch (1st century 
A. D.) speaks of the Greek philosophers, who accompanied Alexander 
and their discourses with Indian philosophers, with Alexander 
himself present and participating. One of these philosophers with 
Alexander in India was a nephew of Aristotle. Pyrrho went to 
India before 275 B. C. and was deeply affected by Indian philosophy. 
Onesikritos, the Cynic, also obviously accompanied Alexander. 
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Perhaps in the Alexandras of India too the philosophical 
meeting between the two cultures went on for a long time* The 
Milmda Panha <or Questions of Menander) speaks of Sakala (Sial- 
kot?), a city whose streets "resound with cries of welcome to 
teachers of every creed, and the city is the resort of the leading 
men of each of the different sects”. 16 

II. The Indo-Greek Kingdoms 

The Greeks ruled over North-West India (over Punjab and 
Sind, Gandhara and Afghanistan) for some two eventful centuries. 
Demetrius (ca ISO-165 B.C), King of Bactria was probably the first 
such after Alexander and the Seleucids, His military campaigns took 
him right up to Patna (Pataliputra) the capital of the Mauryan 
empire of Magadha. Our Indian purdnas are full of stories of the 
u viciously valiant Greeks”, 17 

It is again a line of research worth pursuing to explore the 
development of early Indian literature, including the epics of 
Ramayaoa and Mahabharata, as well as the dramas of Alvaghosha 
(2nd century A. D) y Bhasa (4th century A. D.) and Kalidasa (5th 
century A, D,). It is conceivable that drama was Greece’s gift to 
Indian literary form. The Indo-Greek as well as the Indo-Parthian 
Kingdoms regularly staged Greek plays. The dramas of Aechylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes had been translated into 
the Prakrit language and regularly staged, at least from the 2nd 
century B. C. Some would even see the inspiration for the Ramaya- 
na and the Mahabharata in the Prakrit translations of Homer’s 
Odyssey and Iliad, There is a theory that the stage-curtain was 
introduced into India by the Greeks, It is still called Yavanika or 
that which belongs to the Greeks, in Sanskrit and in other contem¬ 
porary Indian languages. 

Menander, the son-in-law of Demetrius struck his coins with 
the inscription on one side in Greek and the other m Kharoshti- 
as did A£oka, Some think that Menander the Greek King, embra* 
ced Buddhism, Anyway, these kings introduced Alexandrian or 
Greek astronomy and other sciences to India. Varahamihira (mid 
6th century A. D.) speaks of Greek astronomers stil! living in 
India in his time, and his Panchasiddhantika explicitly refers to 
Greek teachers and teachings (Yamnacharya, Yavaneswara , Yavana- 
jataka t Yamnasiddhanta and so on). 

Galen, Hippocrates and other Greek physicians were also 
known to Indians and the debt of Caraka and Susruta to Greek 
medicine is quite large. 

The many Buddhist stupas and monasteries built by Emperor 
Kanishka in the second century A. D. were designed and constructed 
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by a Greek Engineer, Agesilaus whom Kanishka employed. Gandha- 
ra art, to which Greeks and Romans lay equal claim, was 
developed and carried elsewhere in India by Buddhist monks. In 
fact it was the peculiarity of the Kanishka or Kushana empire that 
it provided a powerfully stimulating cultural milieu where Greek, 
Roman, Persian, Indian and Chinese cultures mingled and moulded 
each other. Classical Indian philosophical and literary developments 
could be traced to this impact. 

I must leave here the Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian Kingdoms, 
leaving it to scholars with more lime and more competence, to 
bring out the many ways in which the two cultures influenced and 
shaped each other. 

Ill, India's Impact on Christianity 

This third point is likely to be more controversial because as 
yet not very well documented. 

It is clear that the two most powerful elements in the shaping 
of classical Christian thought were Christian monasticism and the 
early (particularly 4th century) Christian Fathers, 

The origins of Christian monasticism are still traced to the 
deserts of Egypt, But Antonine and Pachomian monasticism 
especially as it spread in Syria and Palestine, has an older ancestry 
The influence of Buddhist monks and Chaldean mystics on the 
Jewish monasticism of the Qumran communities of the two centuries 
before and after Christ needs to be further studied. The legend of 
Barlaam and Joasaph patently a Christianised Buddhisf story 
adapted from Indian Buddhist sources to glorify Christian mona¬ 
sticism, traditionally attributed to St. John of Damascus in the 8th 
ceil ury . ., is only one of these indicators of Buddhist influence 

on early ChristianityIt is the story of Joasaph, the son of an 
Indian King, converted from Buddhism to Christianity, It is now 
well established that the story itself in its original form (without 
the conversion to Christianity part) is Buddhist. 

Buddhist monks went all over the world, especially in the 
time of Indian Emperor Asoka (260 B. C. - 232 B. C ), the great 
and brutal conqueror who became a pacifist and a Buddhist 
after the bloody conquest of Kalinga. Buddhism spread to Central 
Asia to Tibet, Mongolia and China, as well as to the West. One 
n am Greek Kin S s of the Punjab, Menander or Milinda, became 
Buddhist, and became patron of the great Buddhist philosopher- 
monk Nagasena. The Gandhara school of art, which is both Graeco- 
Roman and Indian-Buddhist, stands as a testimony to the great 
merging of Buddhist and Hellenic civilizations. 

Soon Christianity itself came to India through Christ's Apostle 
St. Thomas^ who made many converts both in the ' north-west 
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whitih had been tlxorodghly hellenrzcd by that time, and along the 
coast, all the way into the Corotnaridel Coast, present Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu* 

It was about this time that the Greeks entered into the spice 
trade and began sailing frequently to India. Travel between India 
and Greece became regular. Many Buddhists and Brahmins tra¬ 
velled to Rome and Alexandria. Prof, Emile Br&hief of the 
Sorbonne has suggested, in his book on the Philosophy of Plotinus 
the iS NcG-platanist'\ that the Indian element was a catalyst in the 
culture of Alexandria, and gave rise to the mystical element in neo¬ 
platonism. 19 Victor Chapot, whom Brehier cites, describes Alexan¬ 
dria, as ‘‘having seen constantly passing or dwelling a cosmopolitan 
cohort; the small bronzes and the miniature earthenware statues 
help us discern the very diverse ethnic types Greeks, Italians, 
Syrians, Libyans, Cilicians, Ethiopians, Bactrians, Scythians, Indians, 
Persians,., 11,20 

Prof. Brehier’s argument, more than half a century ago is intere¬ 
sting. Plotinus (205-270 A, D.), who taught in Alexandria and 
Rome, has two central leading ideas - (a) the intelligibility of the 
universe and the human mind’s capacity to penetrate beyond 
appearance and to know reality in its undifferentiated oneness; and 
(B) the total union of beings with the Being of the One, overcoming 
all duality. It is this latter idea that the West has called ‘mysticism'. 
Bfihier argues that it was contact with Indian thoiight which 
transformed the Socratic, Pythagorean and Stoic notions of knowing 
the inner logos of the cosmos and the unity that stems from It* 
into the notion of a ‘mystical’ union of the AH with the One. 
But he also says that it was 

“In fact, ' through Plotinus that, directly or indirectly, hel- 
leflic ideas penetrated the West. It is therefore important 
to find out whether he has introduced, along with Helle¬ 
nism, currents of ideas of a different nature.”- 1 

What is the nature of this non-hellenic idea which Plotinus afid 
neo-platonism introduced into the West, and which obviously 
influenced deeply Christian monks and Christian Fathers-Whether 
Augustine of Hippo or Gregory of Nyssa? Plotinus formulates the 
idea this way: 

“As one who approaches the All and does not remain apairt, 
you would never say: M am such and such’; as otib who 
has become the AH, you have left all that you had come 
to be and all you first experienced. You were that which 
you were, only by adding something to what you realty 
are; it was this addition that made you less than what you 
are: for this surplus does not come from Being; for nothing 
can be added to Being; what was added to Seine was 
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hon-Being. Something of non-Being thus added, Being 
becomes less than Being, less than the All; this surplus 
you throw away and you become the All.”*? 

Clearly this line of thinking has no antecedent in Hellenic or 
Egyptian thinking. It is pure Vedanta, The atnm has only to 
shed its Qvtdya to realize its identity with the paramatma. And the 
failure to recognize the source of this idea in neo-platonism and in 
western mysticism in general seems to nje difficult to justify. I 
pan only attribute that failure to false pride. 

But where did Plotipus get this idea? Did behave any direct 
contact with Indian thought? The answer to that question is pro¬ 
vided by Plotinus’ contemporary, classmate and biographer, the 
Syrian Porphyry. Porphyry, a strong anti-Christian, or possibly an 
ex-Christian, was a great admirer and devotee of Plotinus and wrote 
Ills biography, 23 The matter has been thoroughly researched by 
Prof. Willy Theiier 24 and others. 

Young Plotinus, by the time he was 28, was thoroughly tired 
of the study pf philosophy in Alexandria and Rome. By 232 A. D, 
he had moved from teacher, to teacher and was dis-satisfied, bored and 
even depressed, so Porphyry tells us. A friend later introduced him 
to a strange teacher, who refused to put anything in writing. This 
teacher Ammonius Saccas told his students very strictly not to 
discuss their philosophy, with all and sundry. Ammonius shunned 
all publicity, and un-like other teachers forbade hi s students 
to advertise their professor. As soon as Plotinus listened to one 
‘lecture* by Ammonius Saccas, he said, according to porphyry, “This 
is the one I was looking for” 2 * 

And who was this Ammonius Saccas who imparted mysteries 
and remained unknown? We know that he was the teacher of 
both Plotinus and Origen 26 . He may have been one of the profes¬ 
sors employed by the Museum, but he could also have been, more 
likely, a free-lance. The hypothesis was once put forth that he 
was a Buddhist monk, but this is quite impossible. He was almost 
certainly a Yedantin, but not necessarily an Indian. The view that 
Ammonius was an ex-porter (Saccas ~ porter) from the docks of 
Alexandria is perhaps hostile and untrue. He may have been a son 
of Christian parents. His teachings, in spite of the proscription, 
were written down in Theodotus’ Scolia of Ammonius and in Por¬ 
phyry’s Miscellaneous Questions, but the reliability of these sources 
has been questioned. 27 

Tim one thing that Plotinus acquired from Ammonius was the 
idea of the union of the Many with the Ope, or the realisation of 
their given unity. The other was a great desire to gp tp Indiu, 
which Porphyry, in his life of Plotinus, directly attributes to 
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Ammonius. There need be no question that Plotinus, who tried to 
go to India, got his Vedantic idea from Ammonius Saccas. Plotinus 
accompanied Roman Emperor Gordian (d, 243) on an expedition 
to Persia, specifically to acquaint himself with Indian and other 
Eastern ways of thinking. Before that he studied for 11 years under 
Ammonius Saccas. When he returned from Persia, without suc¬ 
ceeding in his plans to go to India, he set up his own school in 
Rome in 244 A. D. What we today call western mysticism has thus 
its major source in the Upanisads and in Hindu teachers who came 
West. Plotinus saw Contemplation (Indian cihyana) rather than 
rational thought as the true way to wisdom and realisation. Let 
me cite part of the entry on Plotinus in the Oxford Dictionary of 
the Christian Church (ed. R L. Cross, London, 1958); 

“Contemplation which occupies a central position in 
Plotinus’ system, is the most perfect activity, for by it 
Souls can attain union with God. In order to reach this 
its last end the soul has to prepare itself by purity of heart 
and ascetical practices, turning away from all sensible things. 

It must devote itself to recollection, in which memory, 
sensibility and discursive reasoning progressively, disappear, 
until it reaches a state in which it 'feels’ an ineffable 
Presence in an ecstasy of "joyous stupor’ and blissful pleni¬ 
tude. The chief difference between this so-called 'natural 
mysticism’ and that of the Orthodox Christian mystics is 
that, in Plotinus’ system, union is reached by the unaided 
effort of the soul, whereas in Catholic teaching it is the 
work of Divine grace. Despite this fundamental difference 
Plotinus seems to have exercised indirectly much influence 
on Christian thought, especially on St. Augustine and 
Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, and through them, on 
theologians and mystics of the Middle Ages.”* 8 

Christianity—Latin, Greek or Anglo-Saxon, has been largely 
unwilling to acknowledge its debt to the East, particularly to Persia 
and India. Some scholars recognize its debt to the middle, eastern 
civilization of antiquity; but most Christians discount the impact of 
Akkadia, Sumeria, Babylon, Assyria, Persia and Egypt on the 
milieu in which Christianity originally arose and spread. It is 
much more difficult, for scholar and layman alike, to recognise that 
the central dement in Christianity, namely our union with Christ 
and through him with God, is not a Greek idea or a Semitic 
notion, but clearly an Indian idea. Strong prejudices stand in the 
way of that recognition. Once it is recognized, one can also 
recognise the general principle of the interconnectedness and mutual 
impact of all cultures and religions. I do believe that the high 
intellectual quality of classical Indian thought, right up to Sankara 
in the eighth century, owes something to the invasion of Alexander 
and Greek influences in India which continued for several centuries 
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1 do also believe that the Christian teaching about the believer’s union 
with Christ is not independent of the influence of Indian perceptions, 
coming through the middle eastern civilisation and later through 
neo-platonism. St. Paul himself, trained by Rabbis but open to 
the secular currents in his university town of Tarsus, was not free 
from these influences, I would even argue that the Lord Jesus, 
whose human mind was shaped by both the Hebrew Scriptures and 
by the ritual-mystical monasticism of the Qumran communities, 
was not totally free.from these Indian influences which had long 
before his time penetrated Judaism and the near eastern civilization. 

I would further argue that Catholic and Protestant traditions of the 
West in so far as they follow the Augustinian tradition, have to 
acknowledge their debt to neo-platonism and to India. The living 
tradition of mysticism has had such a decisive role in the shaping 
of the w r est. And I have argued that the basic insight in mysticism 
is a contribution from India. The Plotinian tradition, and the 
Indian element which lies behind it, can be detected in the mysticism 
of the Spanish, Germanic, and Low countries type, as well as in 
the Greek hesychast tradition. Teresa of .Aviia, St. John of the 
Cross, Boehme, Eckhart and Tauler, St. Bernard and St. Francis, 
Bonaventure Catherine of Siena, Ruysbroeck and Gerhard Groote, 
Fenelon and Suso, Thomas a Kempis and Julian of Norwich, owe 
much to the Indian mystical tradition. German pietism of the 
Catholic and Protestant varieties contain strong Indian elements. 
Whether the origin of Hesychasm on Mt. Athos is traced to Christi¬ 
anity in Egypt and Syria or to Sufism in Persia does not matter 
much. Persian Sufism itself is one of the later forms of Indo- 
Iranian mysticism, which, before Islam, was first Zoroastrian and then 
Christian. 

The more profound Christian fathers of the 4th and 5th 
centuries, came to grips with this Indian element in neo-platonism. 
Each transformed it in different ways. Augustine of Hippo proba¬ 
bly made fewer changes in it than Pseudo-Dionysius. Arianism 
came out of Neoplatonist philosophy and Jewish monotheism, and 
in dealing with it, all the classical Christian fathers came into 
dynamic contact with this Indian mysticism. 

Conclusion 

Acknowledging debts is only a preliminary to entering into 
honest and creative new relations. We cannot repay these debts 
to each other. Nor should we feel humiliated in recognising what 
we owe to others. Once we recognize our debts, however, we should 
be freer to enter into new relations and assume new attitudes. 
Today we need each other, because all parts of humanity have 
today become mutually interdependent New attitudes and new 
relations alone can lead us to a new world where Peace with 
Justice dwells, and all human beings can live together as one family 
with wisdom and dignity. 


il 
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Muslim-Christian Dialoguein 19S4; 
An Overview 

Stuart E. Brown 

In these opening years of Islam’s fifteenth century dialogue 
between Muslims and Christians is almost everywhere gaining acce¬ 
ptance among growing circles within each community. At the same 
time, interfaith discussions have in many places passed beyond the 
essential first steps of polite introductions and respectful exchanges 
of basic premises to the consideration of more practical challenges 
or a common search for a deeper discernment of shared’ values and 
concerns. Elsewhere, encounter is at a more preliminary stage and 
in some countries Muslim-Christian relations wallow in ~ pole¬ 
mical impasse of mutual mistrust and reciprocal fear. There are 
also, as we all know to our sorrow, places where these contacts 
fester in a crucible of hostility. Let us look at a few general 
situations. 


The Muslims of Japan, Latin America and Iceland, for 
example, are so few that we in Geneva are as yet unaware of any 
dialogue between them and their Christian neighbours. Conversely 
the virtual absence of Christians from such lands as Arabia, Somalia 
and Mauritania precludes interfaith endeavours with the local 
Muslims, China and South Africa botli have sizeable Muslim 
and Christian populations, but political circumstances have not 
allowed us to reach any valid assessment of their interaction. For 
practical purposes, then, we can classify areas of these three groups 
as zones of low activity. Indiscriminate atheism in Ethiopia and 
zealous persecution in Iran have all but extinguished any spark of 
enthusiasm in these states, so they too offer scant prospects for con¬ 
structive dialogue in the immediate future. On the other hand we 
note with hope and joy that Muslim and Christian leaders in 
Lebanon are preparing an interfaith summit conference. 


Slightly more hopeful is the scene in some countries of Arab 
Africa or the Philippines, where adherents of the majority religion 
are making serious efforts to offset the suffering and alienation of the 
minority despite the opposition of the civil authorities, who condone 
or even encourage harassment and persecution. Of a somewhat similar 
nature are the desires expressed by several Pakistani Muslims for 
fair treatment of Christian and other religious groups under 
Islamic law and the voices raised within the 'church “in C,r P «^ m, 
behalf of the ancient Thracian Muslim society or in Norwav in 
defence of a much newer but equally vulnerable Islamic congre¬ 
gation. For all such regions, any intervention from outside must 
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be especially discreet and take full cognizance of the sensitivities 
of all parties involved. 

Where both Christians and Muslims form minorities they have 
generally cooperated on matters of mutual interest. Often, as in India, 
Sri Lanka or Singapore, this constructive atmosphere extends to the 
members of other faiths as well. Muslims and Christians in Central 
Asia and Eastern Europe live together in the controlled environment of 
dialectical materialism, and this coexistence has stimulated them to 
work in harness for the preservation and promotion of civil liberties, 
even as they faithfully endorse the peace movements sponsored by 
their own governments. Participants in both these types of inter- 
minority dialogue benefit greatly from contacts with inter faith agencies 
abroad, whether these contacts come through publications^ corres¬ 
pondence or, best of all, visits. 

The most robust instances of Muslim-Christian dialogue occur 
in those countries where sensitive representatives of a ^confident 
majority have won the trust and collaboration of the leaders of 
the minority, so that together they have undertaken the formidable 
tasks of dissolving prejudice, overcoming communal anxiety, 
nurturing understanding and building society anew on a foundation 
of openness, honesty and respect. Many national and local groups 
in North America and Western Europe have already developed 
strong programmes of dialogue and common action; the British 
Council of Churches and the Conference of European Churches 
deserve particular recognition for their achievements in this cause. 
The Islam in Africa Project has contributed much to the pro¬ 
motion of constructive dialoguein English-speaking Africa, through 
a series of excellent seminars and the continuing work of its national 
agents. Similar endeavours by the Christian Conference of Asia 
and the Regional Islamic Da 1 wah Council of Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific have greatly furthered interfaith cooperation in Asia. Indonesia 
warrants a special mention, because there Muslims and Christians 
have cooperated with spokesmen from other faiths in advising the 
government on the scope and application of the official Pancasila 
ideology. It is appropriate to note here the superlative efforts of the 
Vatican Secretariat for Non-Christians and Roman Catholic organi¬ 
zations in all parts of the world, as well as the positive interest in 
dialogue expressed by the World Muslim Congress and other pan- 
lslamic groups. 

Given o ur inescapable constraints of time and budget,WCC staff 
cannot be everywhere at once* so we are most thankful for the 
goodwill and energy of our fellow partisans around the globe. We 
are grateful, too, for stimulating initiatives from the Pacific Ocean 
and Frenctv- S p eaking Africa for in both these regions local 
Christian leaders have shown an eagerness to join in dialogue, 
seeking our support as they launch their formal activities. During 
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the coming' months therefore we intend to help the Fijian and 
Pacific Councils of Churches arrange a special seminar on Islam and 
dialogue; we also hope to gather representatives from Christian and 
Muslim congregations in several francophone African states for a 
thoughtful discussion of questions concerning in ter communal har¬ 
mony. In this latter exercise we shall be working with the western 
regional office of tlie Ail Africa Conference of Churches and the 
interfaith officers on the WCC Sahel team, as well as prominent 
Muslims and national church leaders. 

This overview of Muslim-Christian dialogue is perhaps shorter 
than it could he, and it may contain an occasional misstatement. 
An acknowledgment of these limitations affords the occasion to 
urge readers to write to us with their corrections, amplifications and 
comments. One of our most important tasks is to share information 
about dialogue from various sources with friends in every country, 
but to do this fully and properly we need your news and observa¬ 
tions. We also welcome your questions and any possibility of 
working more closely with you in your own local context. Great 
progress has already been made in dialogue and understanding in 
many lands, but everywhere much remains before us. Let us go forth 
in peace. 


(Courtesy Current Dialogue) 


Martin Niemoeller-A Voice for 
reconciliation 

“Martin Niemoeller probably did more than anyone else to 
enable his country to piay its part in the community of Nations/ 1 

That was WCC General Secretary Philip Potter’s tribute to a 
German pastor who led resistance to the Nazis and later became a 
major figure in the first decades of the World Council of Churches. 
Niemoeller died in Wiesbaden, Federal Republic of Germany* on 
6 March, at the age of 92. 

The one-time submarine commander (whose World War I exploits 
earned him the nickname “the scourge of Malta’ 1 ) was imprisoned 
by the Nazis in 1937 and spend almost eight years in the concen¬ 
tration camps of Sachsen hausen and Dachau. Shortly before he 
was to be executed, Niemoeller was freed by Allied troops. 

In the years after 1945, he preached pacifism and German guilt 
for the war. He also argued against German rearmament and for 
the country’s neutrality. Opposed to any ‘"crusade against Com¬ 
munism”, he did intervene on behalf of Christians who were in 
difficulty with the Communist authorities in the German Democratic 
Republic. 

At the WCC’s First Assembly (Amsterdam* 1948), Niemoeller 
was elected to the Council’s Central and Executive Committees, 
where he served until the Third Assembly (New Delhi, 1961), which 
chose him as one of six WCC presidents. 

Potter’s statement on Pastor Niemoeller’s life and death drew 
attention to him as “an example of the ecumenical calling and 
style of life”, pointing out the ecumenical significance of his appeals 
to German Christians “to confess their guilt... and to pray for 
forgiveness”. 

"'Martin Niemoeller was pastor in seeking to break the deadlock 
between East and West during the Cold War”, Potter said, “and 
his visits to Russia did much to bring the churches in the Soviet 
Union into the ecumenical movement. 

"‘Martin Niemoeller was pastor in his prophetic stance loi 
justice and peace and against the militarization of his and othci 
nations. Martin Niemoeller was pastor in his openness to others 
of every race and condition, his deep concern for the churches, for 
pastors and for people of every walk of lifet his readiness^through¬ 
out his life to be corrected by others and to change his quick 
tempered attitudes in response to the challenges of the gospel 
through others. 

“The World Council of Churches owes a great debt to 
Martin Niemoeller ” 

[Courtesy: One World] 



“1984 WCC Pentecost Message” 

A Message from the Presidents of the World Council of Churches 

Dear sisters and brothers in the WCC member churches. 

A strong spirit of Pentecost was present at the Sixth Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, held just ten months ago in 
Vancouver, Wc should like to remind you of some words from the 
Assembly message: 

“Our world—God’s world—has to choose between ‘life and 
death, blessing and curse'.., This critical choice compels 
us to proclaim anew that life is God’s gift. Life in all its 
fullness reflects the loving communion of God, Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, This is the pattern for our life, a’ gift 
filled with wonder and glory, priceless, fragile and irre¬ 
placeable. Only when we respond in a loving relationship 
with God, with one another and with the natural world can 
there be life in its fullness.” 

Today, on this festival of Pentecost, as we read or listen to these 
words, that gift of life is still ours. But many, too many, have in 
the intervening months lost their lives through starvation or violence. 
Their death weighs upon us all the more because we have learned 
afresh how precious God’s gift of life is. 

Today is the festival of the Holy Spirit, not a festival of mere 
remembrance, but expectancy of the Spirit’s coming. What happens 
when the Holy Spirit is present has been described by the Apostle 
Paulin his letter to the Galatians: 

“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, 

goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control.” (Gal. 5:22-23) 

These words describe the deepest truths of our lives. 

Lave is our response to God’s love for the world, shown in the 
love, life, death and resurrection of his Son. Love is developing all 
our gifts—devotion and commitment, affection and tenderness 
openness and tolerance. Love is giving and receiving security! 
standing by one another in solidarity as brothers and sisters through¬ 
out the whole world. It is no accident that love heads the list^of 
gifts, because they are all based on love and are summed up in 
love. 1 


The other fruits of the Spirit are to be understood as growing 
out of love .-The gift of patience gives us deeper insights and more 
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staying power than we naturally possess. The gift of gentleness 
holds us back from judging others from a position of superiority 
according to our own standards. The gift of self-control restrains us 
from doing everything that is technologically possible. The gifts of 
kindness and goodness enable us to meet one another in trust at a 
deep level. The gift of faithfulness stops us from giving up when 
everything seems hopeless. 

Dear brothers and sisters, we cannot manage without these gifts. 
Fervently with hope anti commitment amidst all the tensions of our 
fragmented world > we press forward towards peace and justice. 

At the first Pentecost, the Holy Spirit united men and women 
of different backgrounds, languages and cultures so that they fully 
understood one another. They heard others speaking as if in their 
own mother tongue. Hearing familiar sounds, they were at home. 
It was as if they were all members of one people. Let us pray that 
something of that miracle will illumine us where we are, giving us 
the courage to transcend all divisions and enter into “a loving 
relationship with God, with one another and with the natural world”. 
Then our hearts will rejoice in life now and into eternity. 

With this expectancy we send you our greetings as sisters and 
brothers in Christ, 

The Presidents of the World Council of Churches: 

Hon. President: Rev. Dr. W. A, Visser’t Hooft, Geneva, Switzerland 
Dame R. Nita Barrow, Cave Hill, Barbados. 

Dr. Marga Buehrig, Binningen, Switzerland. 

Metropolitan Dr, Paulos Mar Gregorios, Kerala, India 
Bishop Dr, Johannes W, Hempel, Dresden, German Democratic 

Republic. 

His Beatitude Ignaties IV, Patriarch of Antioch and all the East, 

Beirut, Lebanon, 

Most Rev. W. P. Khotso Makhulu, Gaborone, Botswana. 

Very Rev. Dr, Lois M. Wilson, Toronto, Canada, 










News and Notes 


Castro chosen to head Staff of World Council of Churches 

The World Council of Churches has chosen a Uruguyan 
Methodist pastor who headed its world mission and evangelism 
commission (CWME) for 11 years as its fourth general secretary. 

Emilio Castro, 57, takes up his new job at the beginning of 
next year. He left his CWME post at the end of last year, and 
has been lecturing and pursuing doctoral studies since. He was 
shortly to become rector (president) of Union Theological Seminary 
in Buenos Aires. 


He succeeds Philip Potter, 62, a West Indian Methodist pastor 
and also Castro’s predecessor in the CWME post. Elected general 
secretary in November 1972, Potter retires at the end of this year. 

In his acceptance speech to the 158 member WCC central 
committee, which elected him (12 July), Castro said he is counting 
on it and other colleagues to make up anything he lacks coming 
into the post. He praised Potter, and referred to the living “ecume¬ 
nical memory” and the communion of saints praying before God 
as sources of support for the WCC and the ecumenical movement 
in the years to come. He said the “ecumenical achievement” is 
that 36 years after the founding of the WCC (which groups deno¬ 
minations in more than 100 countries from virtually all Christian 
traditions except Roman Catholic), the ecumenical movement 
“can’t be gotten rid of." 

After speaking in English, he added in Spanish a recollection 
that Latin American representatives were not accepted at the 1910 
international missionary conference in Edinburgh. His election lie 
suggested, is a sort of vindication of them. 

WCC Moderator Heinz Joachim Held publicly announced 
Castro’s election in four languages—English, German, French, 
Spanish—following an hour-long closed session of the committee’ 
After the announcement, there was a sustained standing ovation 
from the committee members, staff, and observers who filled the 
main meeting hall at WCC headquarters. On his way in Castro 
embraced WCC Deputy General Secretary Arie Brouwer, one of 
the two others the 23-member nominating committee interviewed 
for the post. 


He also greeted W. A. Visser’t Hooft, seated with thr wrr 
presidents at the front of the hall. Visser’t Hooft looking frail m R4 
was WCC general secretary from its establishment in 194s „ n S w,* 
retirement in 1966. He is now a WCC honorary president 
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Lois Wilson, one of the seven WCC presidents and moderator 
of the nominating committee, said it unanimously decided to pro¬ 
pose one name for central committee consideration because that 
was the precedent in the previous cases, it would allow the nominee 
to feel confident of support, it would foster 4 ‘unity and coherence J 
in the council, and because the nominating committee was a 
‘‘microcosm’ 1 of the central committee from whose members it was 
chosen. She said it experienced ‘‘vigorous struggles’ 1 during the 
months it worked to come up with its recommendation. 

All told, the central committee spent four hours in closed 
session (10 and 12 July) considering the nominating committee’s 
report and procedures it would follow to make its choice. Wilson 
declined to confirm media reports that the central committee vote 
to elect Castro was 126-17 with 5 abstentions, but she described 
it as “overwhelmmg”. The other person interviewed by the 
nominating committee was John Bluck, until the end of April WCC 
communications director, and now a professor of pastoral theology 
and communication in Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Besides heading the WCC staff, the general secretary is its 
only fulltime officerf and, among other things, may speak for the 
council by himself, and “represents and interprets” the WCC to 
“churches and councils of churches, and to governmental, inter¬ 
governmental, and non-governmental organizations, and to the 
general public.” The renewable term of office is five years. 


Emilio Enrique Castro; Biographical Information 

Family: 

Emilio Enrique Castro was born 2 May 1927, in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, into a working-class home of nine children. His father 
is Chilean, his mother Spanish. Castro attended primary and 
secondary school in Montevideo. In 1951 he married Gladys 
Nieves of Uruguay. They have two children: Gladys Ruth, born 
in 1954 in Bolivia, and Emil Ariel, born in 1958 in Uruguay. 

Education . , 

Castro took his university degree— “theological licentiate —at 
Union Theological Seminary (Isedet), in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
1944-1950 with a World Council of Churches scholarship he 
did post-graduate work in Basel, 1953-1954, under the guidance 
of Karl Barth In 1983-1984 he has been a doctoral candidate at 
University of Lausanne. He is writing his 

m Mission in the Perspective of T the ^v^^trosneaks German 
and is to defend it in French. In addition Castro peaks German 

Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish. In May 1984 he received an 
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honorary Doctor of Humane Letters degree from Westmar College, 
LeMars, Iowa, 

Latin America Work Experience: 

Castro, ordained in 1948 by the Evangelical Methodist Church 
of Uruguay, served as a pastor in Duranzno and Trinidad, two 
small cities ill the interior of Uruguay, 1951-1953. Upon his 
return from Basel he was pastor of Central Methodist Church La 
Paz, Bolivia, 1954-1956. He was pastor of Central Methodist 
Church, Montevideo, 1957-1965. During most of that time he was 
also professor of contemporary theological thought at the Mennonite 
Seminary there. 

Castro was coordinator of UN ELAM (Commission for 
Evangelical Unity in Latin America), 1965-1972. He was also 
executive secretary of AS IT (South American Association of Theo¬ 
logical Schools), 1966-69. He was president of his denomination 
1970-72. Tins year, he was elected rector (president) of Union 
Theological Seminary (Isedet), Buenos Aires. 


Ecumenical Experience^ 

Castro was director of the WCC Commission on World 
Mission and Evangelism (CWME), 1 January 1973-31 December 
1983 His ecumenical experience includes chairing the Fellowship 
of Christians and Jews in Uruguay, 1962-1966. He was moderate? 


Before assuming the CWME directorship at its world mission 
conference in Bangkok, he attended a number of key ecumenS 
gatherings, among them: WCC assemblies (1961, New Delhi 1968 
Uppsala); World Student Christian Federation conference ^n the 
life and mission of the church (I960, Strasbourg): CWME world 
mission conference (1963, Mexico); Christian Peace Conference 
world assembly (1964, Prague); WCC church and society confer- 
ence (1966, Geneva), 


Books and Articles: 


Castro is the author of six books, co-author of a seventh a 
contributor to several others, and author of more than 140 article, 
in several languages. These include a number of contributio^ tn 
International Review of Mission, which he edited while at CWVtP 
^Christian Century, for which he was an editor-atMarge \m 
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Other: 

While living in Geneva* Castro has been active as a “conseilleT 
de paroisse”—an elder—at the Petit Saconnex congregation of the 
National Protestant (Reformed) Church of Geneva. He was visiting 
professor at IlifT Theological Seminary (US), March-May 1984, 
and is to be visiting professor at Montpellier Institute of Theology 
(France), September-December 1984. 

Emilio Castro; profile of new WCC general secretary 

The fourth general secretary of the World Council of Churches 
is an ordained minister in a small Methodist church in a South 
American country which he has been unable to visit for more than 
11 years. 

Emilio Castro 57, of Uruguay, was elected to the post (12 
July) by the 150-member WCC central committee, meeting in 
Geneva. Until the end of 1983 Castro was director of the WCC 
Commission on World Mission and Evangelism (CWME)—a job 
he began at the start of 1973. His predecessor in both positions 
was a fellow Methodist, Philip Potter, 

Castro is enthusiastic in his assessment of Potter’s role in the 
WCC. “Philip Potter has contributed to the ecumenical movement 
a permanent awareness of the cutting edge of history/’ his successor- 
elect says. “His inspiration was fundamental in moving the WCC 
to confront questions of cultural identity, of racism and of an 
evangelism that will not dodge the issues of real life.” 

One of nine children of a working class family in Montevideo 
(his father is Chilean, his mother Spanish), Castro grew up in 
what was then one of the most liberal, democratic—and secularized 
“-countries in Latin America. Prostestants were a small minority 
within Uruguay’s relatively uninfluential Christian community. The 
anti-religious attitude there not only focused Castro’s attention on 
the issue of secularism when he was a theological student in 
Buenos Aires (1944-1950) but also led him to pursue further studies 
with Swiss theologian Karl Barth in Basel (1953-1954). 

While studying there Castro first encountered the international 
ecumenical movement, when he visited the former WCC headquarters 
(now the city’s clock museum). Other vocational experiences closer 
to home intervened, however, before his own full-time involvement 
with that movement. 

Castro pastored a Methodist congregation in La Paz, Bolivia* 
1954-1956, and then one in Montevideo until 1965. During those 
years he also lectured at the Mennonite Seminary in the Uruguayan 
capital and at the YMCA’s South America Training Institute in 
Buenos Aires, 
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From 1965-1972 he was coordinator of UNELAM, the Com¬ 
mission for Evangelical Unity in Latin America. In the latter part 
of this period he served as president of the then newly autonomous 
(since 1968) Evangelical Methodist Church of Uruguay, 

The 1972 call to the CWME post came at a time of increasing 
tension in Castro’s native country. He himself was a target of 
police searches and death threats; a bomb exploded in his church. 
“But I was a free citizen,” Castro says, “and I didn’t come to the 
WCC because I was obliged to leave my country.” 

Castro’s ties to the WCC were getting stronger through the 
years, including atfendence at the Third (New Delhi, 1961) and 
Fourth (Uppsala, 1968) WCC Assemblies and participation in WCC 
and other international ecumenical conferences and programmes. 

Shortly after he left, the political situation in Uruguay deter¬ 
iorated further. A military coup eliminated the legislature, banned 
trade unions and put strict controls on the churches. Although 
Castro says there are clear indications he is not welcome in Uruguay 
even today, he had planned to return to Latin America later this 
year to become rector of a theological school in Buenos Aires. 


“My passion, my heart ail these years has been going back to 
Latin America, and very good friends there have put pressure on 
me—Christian pressure, but strong pressure-to return ” Onlv 
with digpUy, he says, has he come to be convinced that taking 
the WCC general secretary post is the right thing—also with 
respect to Latin America. 

The council has changed a great deal in the years he has been 
acquainted with it, says Castro. The main difference he points to 
between the WCC today and the smaller organization he visited 
as a student in 1954 is its 'WM. nature.” S H e fi b “ Way's 
WCC as an encounter of Christians from all over the world who 
have been affirming their identity and their own belonging to their 
cultures.* 3 

Contributions made by independent churches in Africa and 
Latin American Pentecostals—Christian traditions that “were not 
even thought of at the beginning”—have made the council “f ar 
more complicated than it used to be, but Ticher too It j s the 
cultural, theological, racial ferment in the WCC that provides the 
dynamic, the real life—and will keep on doing so.” 

An element he sees in this creative ferment is the nrti^d™ 
churches. “Although they have already assumed a fair partic mtlon 
m the central committee and other committees.” Castro savs “wS 
needed is to get the number of Orthodox staff member? tn » 
that does justice to their belonging to and participaTing n the WCC 
In its day-to-day operation the WCC is still almost unuvoSy 
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Protestant. My dream is that the Orthodox will become fully 
represented in all areas of the WCOs life, bringing their contri¬ 
butions and at the same time risking themselves to be penetrated 
by the total ecumenical encounter. 53 

Getting all member churches to sharpen their sense of belong- 
mg to the WCC is a high priority, Castro believes* He agrees that 
this would “multiply the kinds of expectations people have of the 
WCC, but the worst thing that could happen would be for nobody 
to be expecting anything from us, 

“The main concern for me is that every programme and every 
service of the WCC keep in mind the holistic nature of the gospel 
we preach and of the vocation we have. To everything we need 
to put three or four fundamental questions: Does it advance the 
unity of the church? Does it help the building up of a servant body 
of Christ? Does it convey a testimony to Jesus Christ? Does it 
really express solidarity with poor people?* 3 

While well aware that the WCC has been the target of sharp 
media attacks* Castro insists that 44 we need to welcome press criti¬ 
cisms. It*s their duty, their vocation. We should learn from that, 
affirming what we believe but trying to understand that the media 
articulate not just what individual journalists believe but other people 
as well. Of course, experience teaches us to distinguish between 
journalists and mercenaries!*\ 

A common criticism of the WCC is that it is too influenced by 
“the theology of liberation 13 —the controversial, largely Latin 
American articulation of theology in terms of people’s struggles 
against oppressive social and political systems. Western critics in 
particular have called liberation theology a code phrase for 
Marxist infiltration of the churches. 

Says the Hispanic US theologian Orlando Costas in a recently 
published summary of Castro's thought: “It is not possible to 
understand Castro apart from Latin America,.,.without taking into 
account the impact of his travels and contacts with people of 
various Christian traditions, secular ideologies and other faiths,**, 
without an awareness of the influence of Karl Barth, his Methodist 
upbringing and early theological education, his socio-cuItural exper¬ 
iences and the challenges that have been posed to him by the struggles 
or liberation all over Latin America. 3 * 

If some have abbreviated this diverse pedigree to identify 
Lastro simply as a liberation theologian, he himself professes to be 
unworthy" of that description. “I am not a systematic theologian/ 5 
1 ? S1S I ^' T m Pot at that level of theological expertise* Many 
or the liberation theologians in Latin America are my personal 
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friends. Their struggle is my struggle. And I try to make liber¬ 
ation—a passion for the marginal, the outcast, the periphery, in 
the name of Jesus Christ—a central dimension of all my preaching 
and writing.” 

In response to the charge of Marxist influence, Castro points 
to the record—particularly the many editorials he has written in 
the International Review of Mission and the “Ecumenical Affirmat¬ 
ions on Mission and Evangelism” approved by the WCC Central 
Committee two years ago, in which Castro had an instrumental role 
—and challenges anyone to detect Marxism there. 

“In what has to do with my own country, I will not deny my 
particular political ideas,” he agrees. “I do not see any capitalist 
solution—in the strictest sense—for the problems of Latin America. 
It has already been tried by all the military regimes there—and you 
see the resulting foreign debt that has the whole world trembling. 

“No social-economic system has the right to be called ‘Christian’. 
At the centre of Marxism is a materialistic affirmation that as such 
Christians cannot accommodate. At the centre of capitalism is the 
profit motive—and obviously Christians cannot accept that at the 
same time as they accept the gospel. 

“So you come to a pragmatic question. How do we improve 
the situation of the poor people in this or that particular society? 
You may ansv\er, through a capitalistic system. Others would 
say, through a socialist system. All right, let’s test it Then we 
begin to consider how this or that way of organizing society is 
providing more space for human freedom, human dignity human 
life for its people.” 


Greek Orthodox in the Americas meet 

Meeting here (1-5 July) the 27th clergy-laity congress of the 
Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America displayed 
an immigrant minority church reaching a position of strength in US 
life. It drew more delegates ( 860 ) than any previous congress. 
They were heartened by upbeat financial reports, the presence of 
more youth participants than ever before and solicitous attention 
from important political figures. 

Former US legislator John Brademas, president of New York 
University, spoke at a doxology on US Independence Day (4 July) 
A Methodist son of an Orthodox father, he recalled that he was 
the first Greek-Amencan ever elected to the US confess Now 
several are serving, and one, Senator Paul Sarbanes nfu i n’ 
addressed the concluding banquet. les Maryland, 

The standing of the community was akn • 
such speakers as US Ambassador io the £ SSTSi^SE 
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and Senators Alphonse d’Amato and Bill Bradley. They, together 
with New York Roman Catholic Archbishop John O Connor and 
others, extended generous praise to Archbishop Lakovos, celebrating 
25 years as archdiocese leader. 

This was the first congress since the Turkish controlled area 
of Cyprus declared independence, and a preeminent concern of 
delegates was insisting that US stop aid to Turkey until it allows 
reunification of the island. They also voiced concern about the 
freedom of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in Istanbul and tile Greek 
community in Albania. 

Delegates took steps to launch a new mission effort, with a 
Florida shrine as its base. They also approved proposals to upgragde 
the archdiocesan ecumenical program, and endorsed a church and 
society report calling for “reestablishment of serious arms reduction 
negotiations between the superpowers.” 

WCC Orthodox discuss issues 

About 40 Eastern and Oriental Orthodox here for the annual 
sessions of the World Council of Churches central committee, and 
WCC Orthodox staff, met (11 July) for a discussion of WCC 
programs and the Orthodox role in the inter- national, ecumenical 
organisation whose member denominations come from virtually all 
Christian traditions other than Roman Catholic. 

Topics included the reception in Orthodox churches of the 
1982 international, ecumenical, convergence theological text on 
baptism, eucharist, ministry (BEM); maximizing Orthodox parti¬ 
cipation in WCC committees, commissions and working groups; 
and the search for qualified Orthodox to fill WCC staff vacancies 
eight of the WCC’s current 125 programme staff are Orthodox. 

Georges Tsetsis (Greek Orthodox), deputy director of the WCC 
Commission on Interchurch Aid, Refugees and World Service 
(CICARWS), described some of the ways in which Orthodox 
churches are already involved in WCC relief and development 
programmes but called for increased orthodox participation in 
ecumenical sharing of resources. 


Dan-Ilie Ciobotea (Romanian Orthodox) from the WCC 
cumenical Institute (Bossey) emphasized the importance and 
Fectiveness of the Orthodox witness during sessions of the graduate 
hool there. “But we cannot make this witness adequately with 
ie professor and only a few students,’ he said, calling on church 
presentatives to increase the number of Orthodox students applying 
>r admission to the school 
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US Christians Visit Soviet Counterparts 

(This item is abridged and adapted from material supplied by 
the National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA.) 

Calling themselves a “peace invasion,” 266 US Christians spent 
two weeks in the Soviet Union (8-21 June), meeting with 
patriarchs and pastors in 14 cities, worshipping and talking with 
believers of several faiths on a mission of church unity and 
peacemaking. 

The US church people - here under the auspices of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the USA (NCC) - were greeted 
by Soviet church people with outstretched hands, kisses and tears- 
over and over again, they have heard repeated the Russian words for 
“peace” and “friendship.” 


Emphasizing the important role of both US and Soviet churches 
in efforts for peace between the two countries, the delegation has 
continually sounded the theme that “ if the bombs go off it’s eoin* 
to be an abstract problem who’s to blame. “Both US ’and Soviet 
church leaders called peacemaking “the main challenge of our time ” 
and said peacemaking is “an integral part of justice?” 


, w j ien L relations between the governments of the US 

and USSR are at what many call an all-time low, “our question is 
what can we as Christians do to make a positive contribution to 
getting off dead centre, said Bruce Rigdon, professor at McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago and delegation leader. 

. , are , members of the common house of faith,” Rigdon 
said of US and Soviet Christians. “Our relationship to each other 
as brothers and sisters cannot be broken, not by national hostilities 
or ideological disagreements. We are called to symbolize something 
for which the world hungers. In its simplest form, it’s that we can 
trust each other.” 


Group members - travelling together at times, and in 10 small 
groups at others - have visited several dozen congregations in this 
and other cities m the Soviet Union, from Tallinn in the north to 
Tashkent in the south. They have concluded that “the church is alive 
in the Soviet Union. UAVC 


to thScSoSc^ loaned 

of and visits to churches under renovation3 he£U \ ened W sports 
He acknowledged having seen churches that C 1 , urch bui!d,n gs- 
into museums, and commented that “there ar^ °f 1 ° r ™ llverted 
churches for a very large population ” only a few open 
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Like other frequent visitors to the Soviet Union in the delegation, 
Lindner remarked at the greater “self-assurance" in Soviet churches 
and at the widespread work of the churches in peacemaking, and 
added, “We hope many more churches can be opened. At the travel 
seminar’s closing convocation, Rigdon said the ‘‘degree ot internal 
freedom" the churches have to continue their peacemaking work is 
“enormously important" to Americans. 

The church people, most of them in the Soviet Union lor the 
first time and including one Canadian, made up the largest US dele¬ 
gation ever to visit Soviet churches. The group had meetings and 
shared worship with Soviet Christian leaders and others from the 
Eastern - Orthodox (Russian, Georgian, Old Believers), Oriental 
Orthodox (Armenian), Baptist, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and 
Methodist traditions. They also met Jewish and Muslim representatives. 

At special services at a Moscow Baptist church, three or four 
people in the balcony unfurled banners protesting persecution and 
imprisonment of Soviet Christian believers. There was a brief scuffle 
as church members urged the protestors to leave. The protestors 
dropped their banners into the congregation and later left the church. 
Baptist General Secretary Alexei Bichkov later spoke about the in¬ 
cident: “Through the years we have tried to stretch our hand” to 
these Baptists, who oppose the Soviet government’s policy of regist¬ 
ration of churches by the state, he said. “Last year was a year ol 
great movement toward reunion. We had three brotherly meetings, 
and 67 churches from that group arc now registered, including 8,000 
members." 


US Church Group Faces Media Criticism After 
Soviet Tour 


Like Evangelist Billy Graham in 1982 and many other Westerners 
in other years, leaders of a US church group that toured the boyie 
Union (8-21 June; EPS 84.07,72) find themselves accused of tailing 
to deliver a sufficiently strong critique of life under the Sovie 
government. 


Leading US publications charged that the group leaders, parti¬ 
cularly during a Moscow press conference (20 June) gave too rosy 
a view of conditions faced by believers there. The group was esp¬ 
ecially indicted for not coming to the support ol dissidents who 
displayed a protest banner during a service at a Moscow Baptist 
church. Some accounts also portrayed the press conference parti¬ 
cipants as one-sided critics of their own country’s role in the arms 
race. 

The tour was organized by the US/USSR church - relations 
committee of the National Council of Churches, based here. 
Reportedly the largest US church group ever to tour the USSR, n 
included 266 US Christians, plus one Canadian. Their itinerary 
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was worked out by the Soviet churches and the government agency* 
lotourist. George Cornell, religion writer for the Associated Press, 
was one of several journalists with the tour group. Reporting on 
their Moscow press conference, he said the visitors “found mixed 
signals,” with the Soviet Union both *‘longing for peace” and in 
some situations “glorifying war,” 

However, on the group’s return to New York, they found a 
New York Times story by Moscow correspondent Seth Mydans in¬ 
dicating they had negative remarks only for the US and unqualified 
praise for the status of religion in the Soviet Union* Citing this 
story, the Washington Post published an editorial (25 June) headlined 
“In the Soviet Paradise” and fccused particularly on the Moscow 
Baptist church incident Two days later, the Wall Street Journal 
attacked along similar lines* In its issue dated 2 July, Time magazine 
said many of the visitors seemingly went to the Soviet Union “with¬ 
out much discernment,” and only the protesters at the Moscow 
Baptist Church revealed the true picture. 

But the truth of that incident remained unclear. Reporting 
his owrn observations, Cornell said the protesters were taken out by 
ushers. Relying on unidentified second-hand sources, Mydans said 
there was “a scuffle” with several people on the floor. Building 
Mydans, the Post said the visitors failed to meet their “obligations 
to follow believers “trashed by the police in their presence,” 

Bruce Rigdon, a Presbyterian minister and seminary profess*^ 
who chairs the NCC committee, said in an interview before the tP ur 
that its leaders were aware of human-rights problems in the SovfcJ 
Union, but would give primary attention to strengthening church 
ties and trying to build a basis for peace. 

At a press conference here (22 June) he and other participants 
told of their efforts to “lower the causes of fear and mistrust,” Th^ 
said they found that despite continuing difficulties Soviet churches 
are growing and gaining increased self confidence. 

They also said the 267 visitors, representing diverse outlook^ 
repeatedly brought up human-rights issues in general and in specific 
but the critics remained unhappy that they did not engage in rn° rC 
explicit condemnation of Soviet behavior or publicity demonst^ 
solidarity with dissidents* James Rudin, inter religious affairs direct 0 ^ 
of the American Jewish Committee and chairman of the Inter reilig ioU , 
- Task Force on Soviet Jewry, said it is “unacceptable” that tbw 

n made such a trip and did not act as “prophetic witnesses.” 

Missionary Graves Restored In China 

c The New China News Agency reports that graves of three l 61 .! 1 

>1 and 17th century foreign missionaries-Matteo Ricci, Adam Sch^ 

i and Ferdinand Verbiest - have been restored. They were destroy® 0 

n during the decade - tong Cultural Revolution in the 1960s and 7 US ' 

:1 " (Courtesy r EPS) 
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